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[Toronto Mail, March 0,1889.) 

ARB WB STIRRING UP RELIGIOUS 8TRIFB BY OPPOSING THE JESUITS. 

By friends of the Jesuits, or political trimmers seeking an excuse for the betrayal 
of a great principle, we are accused of stirring up hatred against the Roman Catholic 
Church. We have not done, nor do we mean to do, any thing of the kind. Of the 
Roman Catholic Chnrch, since she has lost the power of prosecuting, we can all af¬ 
ford to take a calm and historical view. A Spanish heretic immqred in the dungeon 
and destined for the stake of the Inquisition; a Flemish Protestant who had seeu the 
men and women of bis country butchered in multitudes on the scaffold or buried 
alive by the myrmidons of Spain and the Jesuit; a Magdeburger who had escaped 
from the massacre of his fellow-citizens by the Catholic soldiery of Tilly; a Huguenot 
pastor toiling his life out in the galleys after seeing his home made desolate and his 
wife abused by the dragoons of Louis XIV.; a Covenanter hunted on the hills by the 
troopers of James II, might well look upon the Pope as anti-Christ and the Roman 
Catholic Church as the church of satan. 

To us the Roman Catholio Church is simply the church of the Middle Age6, kept in 
existence by local influences, by reactionary depotism, as in the Catholic monarchies, 
or by seclusion, os in the case of the mountain cautons of Switzerland and the seques¬ 
tered theocracy of Quebec. In the Middle Ages Roman Catholicism was a simple, if 
it vras a superstitious, faith. Men in those times might sincerely believe not only in 
the supremacy of the pope (his infallibility has not yet been invented), in the suc¬ 
cession of the popes from St. Peter, in the genuineness of the false decretals, on 
which the papal claim was and still is founded, in the miracle of trausnbstantiation, 
in the power of the priest to forgive sin, and in the efficacy of masses and in¬ 
dulgences ; but in all the marvels of the hagiology and the reliquary, in the holy 
coat of Treves; in the bones of the eleven thousand virgins at Cologne ; in the holy 
house of Loretta, which came with three leaps through the air from Palest ine to Italy; 
in the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius. Men, we say, could in the Middle 
Ages sincerely believe all this and their belief being sincere did not affect the general 
truthfulness and soundness of their character, or prevent the existence among them 
in abundant measure of the virtues and graces which spring from the general teach¬ 
ings of Christianity. It did not in itself prevent progress. It permitted the rise of 
Florence, Venice, Nuremburg, and Ghent, though it must be owned that program 
even in that age was anti-papal, Florence hurling back the pope’s excommunication, 
Venice defying his interdict and excluding his inquisition. 

A leading Protestant politician, if we are not misinformed, actually went on bit 
knees the other day before a cardinal. On that occasion, not wauting the Ro¬ 
man Catholic vote, we should have stood erect. But we hope we should have treated 
his eminence with all due courtesy, and with,the genuine heirs of the chnrch of 
the middle ages we only desire to live on terms of good fellow-citizenship, amity, and 
mutual respect, provided that they, as well as we, are willing to accept the principle 
of religious equality, to abstain from ecclesiastical aggression, aud use their political 
power in the interest of the State. We heartily recognize the common element of 
Christianity, and desire fellowship with onr Roman Catholic fellow-citizens in all 
good works. 

But Jesuitism is a widely different thing from the simple faith of the middle ages and 
from any relic of that faith in French Canada or elsewhere. It took its rise in papal and 
priestly resistance to the Renaissance and the Reformation. It was created and organ¬ 
ized for thespecial purpose of arrestingthe spread of light and thrusting mankind,then 
half emancipated, back into the bondage of superstition. It appeared at the Council 
of Trent in the person of Lainez, Loyola’s successor, wrecking all those attempts at 
reconciliation which has been set on foot by the more liberal of the Roman ecclesias¬ 
tics, such as Contarine and Pole, hardening Rome iu resistance to reform, exagger¬ 
ating the impious claims of papacy to dominion over the body and the soul, acentn- 
ating its most nnscriptnral doctrines, and goading it on to the repression of ProteAtan- 
ism by ecclesiastical anathema and by the persecuting sword. 

Political intrigue, which was entirely alien to the old oscetio and contemplative 
orders of the middle ages, was from the first the chosen work and the familiar element 
of the lesuit. The new name, as Carlyle has truly said, denoted the appearance of a 
new thing, a thing before unheard of and unimagined. “ Iguatius’s black militia.” 
says Carlyle, “ armed with their precious 'message of salvation, have now been cam¬ 
paigning over all the world for about three hundred years; and openly or secretly 
have done a mighty work over all the world. Who cau count what a work ! Where 
you meet a man believing in the salatary nature of falsehoods, or the divine author¬ 
ity of kings doubtful, and fancying that to serve the^good cause he must call the devil 
to liis aid, there is a follower of nnsaint Ignatius; not till the last of these men have 
vanished from the earth will our account with Ignatius be quite settled and his black 
militia have got their mittimus to chaos again. They have given a new substantive 
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to modem languages. The word Jesuitism now in all countries expresses an idea for 
which there was in nature no prototype before. Not till these late centuries had the 
human soul generated that abomination or needed to name it. Truly they have 
achieved great things in the world, and a general result which we may call stupend¬ 
ous Not victory for Ignatius and the black militia-—no, till the universe itself be¬ 
came a cunningly devised fable, and God the maker abdicate in favor of Beelzebub, 
1 do not see how victory can fall on that side. But they have done such deadly ex¬ 
ecution on the general soul of man, and have wrought such havoo on the terrestrial 
and supernal interests of this world, as insure to Jesuitism a long memory iu human 
annals.” 

Jesuitism was a new and portentous birth of evil. There is nothing like it, we 
repeat, in the theology or in the general religious character of the middle ages. The 
casuistical practice of tampering with conscience by probabilism, the doctrine of 
mental reservation, and the justification of the ends by the means, combined with the 
use of political intrigue for the purpose of religiouspropagandism, make up our idea 
of Jesuitism, and prototypes of these we are persuaded will be vainly sought in any¬ 
thing that embodies the spirit of the earlier and better Catholicism—the Catholicism 
of 8t. Anselm and St. Louis. There can be no truer or higher representative of 
medieval Christianity than St. Anselm, whose writings, we venture to say, will bo 
searched in vain for anything akin to the sinister teachings of the Jesuit casuists. 
We might as well look for Machiavelism, the product of the same age and the same 
moral conditions as Jesuitism, in the simple and honest though superstitious chrouicle 
of a medieval monk. Even with regard to the relations between Church and State 
Anselm's position was Christian moderation itself compared with the ultramontane 
pretensions to supremacy^ temporal as well as ecclesiastical, put forward on behalf of 
•the papacy by the Jesuits, into whose hands it has fallen. Anselm had a dispute 
with the Crown about jurisdiction which lasted through two reigus, and which drove 
him into exile; yet he never for a moment broke bis allegiance, departed from his 
attitude of personal loyalty, or impugned the rights of the civil power within its ac¬ 
knowledged sphere. Anything like ultramontane pretensions came only in the suc¬ 
ceeding age with Becket and innocent III; and even then the pretensions fell far 
short of tne Jesuit doctrine of infallibility, much more of the extravagance of which, 
if Dr. Pusey was not misinformed, some delirious fanatics at the time of the Vati- 
* can couucil began to dream—the “hypostatic union” of the Pope with the Third 
Person of the Trinity. 

' Not only the ecclesiastical system of Anselm and his compeers, but their idea of re¬ 
ligious life differed essentially from that which owes its origin largely to Loyola. 
Theirs was a spiritual religion, Loyola's is eminently unspiritnal. If Carlyle is not 
right in saying that Loyola before his conversion was a u human pig,” he is right in 
saying that he was a hot-blooded Biscayan—like the hot-blooded Biscayan iu “ Don 
Quixote.” Loyola's system of training was a sensuons presentation of the bodily 
facts and personalities of the gospel history by the imagination of the neophyte, 
superexcited by solitary seclusion in a darkened room. To Jesuitism specially be¬ 
long such sensnons stimulants of devotion as the adoratiou of the Holy Heart, li 
there is anything bearing the name of religion, the spread of which we are boand by 
all lawful and peaceful means’to prevent or at least not to further, it is that which 
to us must seem little better than organized hallucination, combined as it is in the 
case of Jesuitism, with the prostratiou of the individual conscience before au eccle¬ 
siastical superior. Not only is the spirit of medieval Catholicism alien to Jesuitism, 
that of Pascal, Arnauld, Bossuet, Fenelon, is equally so; and so is that of the noblest 
among the sous of Rome, such as Montalembcrt and Lacordaire. The party of 
Montalembert, Dupauloup, and Lacordaire died under a cloud of Vaticau and Jesuit 
displeasure, because, though unswerving in their allegiance to their ehurch, they 
would not renounce their allegiance to freedom, morality, and truth. 

The old Gailican Church was a genuine relic of the church of the Middle Ages, im¬ 
printed with a specially monarchical and national character by the power of the 
French kings, and till yesterday the church of French Canada was a gennine relic of 
the old Gailican Church. The Jesuit had come but he had gone, and while he 
remained his energies were expended more in missionary enterprise, his better work, 
than in intrigue and political encroachment. Cut off from her mot her ehurch by the 
Revolution, the Catholic Church in Canada escaped the Ultramontane reaction which 
followed. She kept the people illiterate, held them back from commercial progress, 
and absorbed far too large a share of their wealth; but she made them moral in a 
clerical waj, and she was probably about the best specimen of the Roman Catholio 
system in the world. She was tolerably unambitious, quiet, and unaggressive, pos¬ 
sessing more political power than was good for her, and tempted too often to iuterlere 
in elections; bat on the whole disposed to respect civil rights and to live on good 
terms with the State. Her most powerful monastic order, the Sulpicians, was emi¬ 
nently inoffensive and devoted to education and good works. Her end was certain 
unless the shadow conld be made to go back on the dial and mankind could learn 
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again, like the simple-minded habitant , to believe in the miracles of 6t. Anne de Beau- 
pre. But she was a just object neither of hatred nor of tear. With the coming of 
the Jesuit all is changed. 

The French chnrch becomes the engine of a conspiracy of which the programme is 
disclosed in the encyclical penned by the Jesuits’ hand, and which aims at the sub¬ 
version alike of civil and religious freedom, in order that on the ruins of both may be 
established the universal despotism of the Pope, or rather of the Society of Jesus, 
which has got the papacy into its hands. Against this conspiracy we are called upou 
by the trumpet peal of the Jesuits estates’ act to defend our liberty and our civili¬ 
zation. It is no fault of ours if the religiou of our fellow-citizens in Quebec, much to 
our sorrow, becomes mingled in the fray. Let them, dismiss the intriguer and the 
strife will end. The Jesuit is strife incarnate and has been so everywhere and in all 
times since his career began. He does not come to save souls; he comes to carry on 
the intrigue to which he has been dedicated from the birth of bis order. He intrigues 
now with the demagogue, as in the days of absolute monarchy he intrigued with 
kings. Possessed by the spirit of ecclesiastical aggression, French nationality also 
will become more aggressive. Talk of our smashing confederation! What can be 
so sure to smash confederation as a Jesnit Quebec t 

Victory, says Carlyle, will not in the end be with Ignatius and his black militia. 
Probably not. This, after all, is a moral world, and in the end victory rests with 
the moral power. So the Jesuit many a time has had reason to acknowledge. Again 
and again he has painfully spun his web, and just as it was completed, just when 
the hour of achievement appeared to have arrived, some stroug current of national 
opinion has come and swept the web away. He seemed to himself under James II to 
have got England completely into his hands, and ho was beginning to give impru¬ 
dent. vent to his exultation when of a sudden the nation awoke. He seemed to him¬ 
self to have got Switzerland completely into his hands, when there also the nation 
awoke, and the Jesuit found himself escorted over the frontier. His schemings under 
the old French monatchy, under the restored monarchy of Charles X, and under the 
second empire, appeared in like manner to promise brilliant success and ended in total 
failure. That which he pursues is radically unattainable; the dawu can not, even 
by a legion of Achitophels, be turned back into night. Moreover, while blind obedi¬ 
ence is a great element of corporate strength in its way, a man, happily for the world 
against which these conspiracies are made, can not dotf his free will and his mental 
independence without doffing, at the same time, a good deal of his power. Still the 
militia of the sons of Loyola is a mighty organization, and history bears witness that 
it has done great things. It was a principal agent in keeping up the reign of des¬ 
potism, as well as of ignorance and .superstition, over the greater part of Europe ; 
in rendering hopeless the schism in European Christendom; in filliug the world with 
deadly religious wars; in utterly wrecking the old and happy civilization of Ger¬ 
many; in exterminating the most intelligent, industrious, and moral part of the 
population of France. 

It succeeded in arraying the Catholic cantons of Switzerland in arms against the 
Protestant cantons, and it may boast that it had its hand in the Franco-Germau war. 
It is always strong in the divisions of its enemies. It was strong in tho divisions be¬ 
tween the Lutherans and the Calvinists in Germany at the time of the Thirty Years’ 
war. It is strong in our political divisions here. On the side of the Jesnit are per¬ 
fect discipline, unity of purpose, restless activity, inflexibility of will. On the other 
side are the strife of factions, the political time-serving, the apathy, the tergiversation 
which we see. Both the political parties are under the feet of the Jesuit, and are 
alike withheld by their fear of his influence from doing what they must both feel to 
be their duty to principle aud the country. The rest of us are a mob, and can only 
utter protests, at present ineffectual, though perhaps they may be made effectual 
hereafter. It does not follow, therefore, that because victory may not in the end rest 
with the Jesuit, “great execution,” to use Carlyle’s quaint phrase, will notin the 
meantime “ be done upon the general soul.” It will be done, let us not forget, above 
all upon the soul of the Jesuit himself. When a Flemish servant girl, for refusing to 
deuy her faith, was led out between two Jesuits to be bnried alive, the case of the 
girl, if the gospel is true, was not the worst. We can wish the Sons of Loyola them¬ 
selves nothing better than emancipation from the service of darkness and conspiracy, 
to which they have given themselves over, and a speedy return to the service of light 
and the allegiance of humanity. 

[Toronto Mail, March 14,1889.] 

THE JESUITS IN THE COLRT OF HISTORY. 

It is whispered that the Jesuits think of bringing a libel suit against thedefamers 
of their order. To frame an indictment against a nation is proverbially a desperate 
undertaking. It will be an undertaking hardly less desperate to bring a libel suit 
against a library. In all the histories of the time will be found the condemnation 
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